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RESOLVE  OF  AUTHORIZATION. 


Chapter  63. 

Resolve  providing  for  an  Investigation  and  Study  by  a Special 
Unpaid  Commission  relative  to  the  Advisability  of  estab- 
lishing AN  Institution  for  the  Care  of  Blind  Feeble- 
minded, Blind  Epileptic  and  Blind  Feeble-minded  Epileptic 
Persons  in  the  Commonmlealth. 

Resolved,  That  an  unpaid  special  commission,  consisting  of  one 
member  of  the  senate  to  be  designated  by  the  president  thereof,  three 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives  to  be  designated  by  the 
speaker  thereof,  and  three  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
is  hereby  established  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  inquiring 
into  the  problem  of  and  the  opportunities  for  treatment  of  blind 
feeble-minded,  blind  epileptic  and  blind  feeble-minded  epileptic  per- 
sons in  the  commonwealth,  with  a view  to  determining  the  advisa- 
bility or  necessity  of  establishing  an  institution  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  such  persons.  Said  commission  shall  be  provided  with  quar- 
ters in  the  state  house  or  elsewhere,  may  hold  hearings,  and  may 
expend  for  necessary  assistance  and  expenses  such  sums,  not  exceed- 
ing, in  the  aggregate,  one  thousand  dollars,  as  may  hereafter  be  appro- 
priated therefor.  Said  commission  shall  report  to  the  general  court 
the  results  of  its  investigation  and  its  recommendations,  if  any,  to- 
gether vdth  drafts  of  legislation  necessary  to  carry  its  recommenda- 
tions into  effect,  by  filing  the  same  with  the  clerk  of  the  senate  not 
later  than  the  first  Wednesday  of  December  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  forty-five.  Approved  July  23,  1945. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  UNPAID  COMMIS- 
SION RELATIVE  TO  BLIND  FEEBLE- 
MINDED, BLIND  EPILEPTIC,  AND  BLIND 
FEEBLE-MINDED  EPILEPTIC  PERSONS. 


Chapter  I.. 

Introduction. 

To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

As  required  by  the  terms  of  chapter  63,  Resolves  of 
1945,  the  Commission  met  and  organized  on  September 
27,  1945,  with  the  election  of  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Montminy 
of  Lowell  as  chairman,  Mrs.  Sumner  Jacobs  of  Win- 
chester as  secretar^q  and  William  M.  King  of  Milton 
as  clerk. 

The  Commission  held  twelve  meetings  at  the  State 
House  and  visited  the  three  state  schools  for  the  feeble- 
minded, the  Perkins  Institution  at  Watertown,  and  the 
Monson  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics  at  Palmer. 

Conferences  were  held  with  leading  authorities  on  the 
care  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded  blind.  It  was 
decided  very  early  in  the  inquiry  that  the  problems  of 
the  epileptic  must  be  completel}^  separated  from  those 
of  the  non-epileptic.  The  former  will  be  discussed  at 
the  end  of  the  report. 

The  problem  of  adequate  care  and  training  of  the 
feeble-minded  blind  in  Massachusetts  is  a little  known 
aspect  of  social  work  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  this 
inquiry  the  problems  of  the  feeble-minded  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  blind  meet.  This  fact  has  made  it  necessary 
for  this  Commission  to  acquaint  itself  with  the  broader 
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aspects  of  work  for  the  feeble-minded  and  work  for  the 
blind.  With  this  in  mind,  we  outline  the  status  of  the 
sighted  feeble-minded  and  the  blind  feeble-minded  in 
the  Commonwealth. 


Chapter  II. 

Feeble-mindedness  in  General. 

Definitions. 

As  defined  by  ‘‘Social  Problems”  (Murray  c'c  Fl^uin  — 
Crofts,  1941),  feeble-mindedness  is  defined  as  follows: 

A mental  defect,  either  inherited  or  caused  by  conditions  surround- 
ing birth,  which  prevents  normal  develojiment  of  the  mind;  as  a re- 
sult, the  person  is  not  able  to  manage  his  own  affairs  and  conform  to 
the  standards  society  demands  of  him. 

There  are  three  recognizable  ranges  of  mental  deficiency:  the 
idiots,  whose  maximum  intelligence  is  that  of  a two-year-old  child; 
the  imbeciles,  whose  range  in  mental  age  is  from  three  to  seven  years; 
the  morons,  whose  intelligence  ranges  from  eight  to  twelve  years,  and 
who  are  generall}’’  subdivided  into  low-grade  morons  and  high-grade 
morons  (the  latter  often  being  called  “Iwrderline”)- 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  divisions  are  merely  arbitrarj^ 
and,  especially  with  regard  to  the  morons,  are  not  particularly  con- 
clusive. There  has  come  about  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  an  absolute  definition  of  feeble-mindedness,  and  there  is 
reasonable  agreement  at  the  present  time  that  feeble-mindedness  is 
a relative  term. 

There  are  many  cases  of  “pseudo-feeble-mindedness,”  or  apparent 
feeble-mindedness,  in  which  the  individual  seems  to  lack  intelligence 
but  readily  improves  with  a change  of  environment.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  emotional  responses  of  a feeble-minded  adult  with  an 
intelligence  equivalent  to  that  of  an  eight-year-old  child  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  responses  of  a child  of  that  age.  In  other  words,  the 
definition  refers  only  to  intelligence  as  recorded  in  certain  arbitrarv’ 
tests. 

E.  J.  Ross’s  “Fundamental  Sociology”  (Bruce,  1939) 
translates  the  words  into  terms  of  intelligence  quotients, 
the  idiot  having  an  I.  Q.  of  less  than  20,  the  imbecile 
20  to  49,  and  the  moron  50  to  69.  Ross  further  calls 
attention  to  the  important  fact  that  for  a child  to  be 
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“retardecr’  or  dull  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  he 
is  of  low  iruMitality.  It  is  recognized  that  some  minds 
are  of  slow  growth.  The  case  is  given  of  one  man  who 
later  became  the  head  of  a department  in  a great  uni- 
versity, ‘‘whose  extraordinary  intelligence  was  discovered 
quite  by  accident,  after  he  had  long  been  thought  of  by 
his  family  as  an  imbecile.’’ 

Number  of  Feeble-minded  in  Commonwealth  and 
Institutions  for  Them. 

The  State  Department  of  Mental  Health  records 
approximately  57,000  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth 
who  are  feeble-minded,  and  there  is  a large  additional 
number  not  recorded.  Of  this  total  number,  approxi- 
mately 5,000  are  institutionalized.  The 3^  are  housed  at 
institutions  in  Waverley,  Wrentham  and  Belchertown. 
These  institutions,  under  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health,  are  known  as  “schools.”  It  is  well  to  remember, 
however,  that  while  they  do  provide  specialized  train- 
ing and  care,  yet  the}^  are  schools  only  in  an  extended 
sense  of  the  term,  since  some  of  their  “pupils”  are  infants 
and  others  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  very  aged. 

These  three  schools  were  visited  by  the  Commission, 
which  was  very  much  impressed  with  their  administra- 
tion and  the  manner  in  which  the  man3^  difficulties  and 
shortages  of  personnel  and  equipment  are  being  met.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  the  Commission  that  there  is  a list 
of  approximately  4,000  awaiting  admission  to  these 
schools,  and  that  expansion  is  very  urgent. 

Status  of  Sighted  Persons  in  Three  State  Schools 
FOR  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  sighted  persons  in  the  three  schools  receive  ex- 
cellent care  and  training.  Custodial  care  is,  of  course, 
available  to  all  who  are  institutionalized.  Many  of  the 
inmates  are  capable  of  receiving  nothing  more.  Foi* 
those  capable  of  it  there  is,  in  addition,  a threefold  train- 
ing program,  — academic,  industrial  and  social,  — gov- 
erned, of  course,  by  the  various  capacities  of  the  inmates. 
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In  the  academic  field  some  go  as  far  as  fifth  and  sixth 
grade  arithmetic,  and  through  sixth  and  seventh  grade 
reading.  In  the  industrial  field  man}^  are  taught  work 
that  brings  an  income,  and  in  these  days  of  labor  short- 
ages many  have  been  paroled  and  are  earning  large  sal- 
aries in  outside  industry.  In  the  social  field  a great 
number  are  taught  to  care  for  themselves  in  their  ordi- 
nary needs,  to  dress  and  feed  themselves ; many  are  taught 
to  adjust  themselves  well  to  their  institutional  life,  and 
are  given  such  recreational  diversions  as  games  among 
themselves  and  special  entertainment.  In  all  these  fields 
much  has  been  done  for  the  sighted  feeble-minded  that 
would  have  seemed  impossible,  and  a training  has  been 
given  that  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  institutions. 

Before  taking  up  the  situation  of  the  feeble-minded 
blind  housed  in  these  three  ‘^schools,’’  we  would  best 
give  a general  picture  of  the  background  and  the  history 
of  the  problem. 


Chapter  III. 

The  Feeble-minded  Blind  — Background. 

History  of  Problem. 

The  problem  has  been  recognized  for  many  years. 
Francis  M.  Andrews,  in  his  degree  thesis  on  the  subject, 
submitted  to  Boston  Universky^  in  1933,  says  that  it 
aroused  considerable  discussion  in  1910,  1914  and  1916, 
and  again  in  1926  and  1928.  He  notes  that  in  1933  no 
more  had  been  done  about  it  than  in  1910.  Now,  twelve 
years  later,  this  problem  has  become  a truly  urgent  one. 

The  history  of  the  problem  itself  is  closely  bound  up 
with  the  history  of  the  use  of  prophylactic  measures  at 
birth  to  guard  against  the  infection  of  infant’s  eyes.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  sharp  drop  in  gonorrheal  infections 
as  a result.  Mr.  Andrews  mentions  in  his  thesis  that  in 
the  pre\dous  twenty-two  years  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
had  dropped  88  per  cent  in  the  United  States.  Now, 
these  infections  had  for  the  most  part  been  confined  only 
to  the  e}TS.  AMiile  they  were  a big  cause  of  blindness, 
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we  had  many  children  who  were  normal  or  even  brilliant 
mentall}"  who  were  blind. 

Increase  in  Percentage  of  Feeble-minded  Blind. 

With  the  falling  oft*  of  blindness  due  to  this  cause,  we 
have  a corresponding  sharp  rise  in  the  percentage  of 
those  whose  blindness  is  due  to  other  causes,  including 
encephalic,  meningeal  and  epileptic  causes  which  in- 
volve the  brain  as  well  as  the  sight.  We  have,  therefore, 
a sharp  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  feeble-minded 
blind. 

Increase  in  Numbers. 

But  more  than  that,  there  appears  to  be  an  increase 
not  alone  in  the  percentage  of  cases  but  in  the  number 
as  well,  due,  strangely  enough,  to  the  very  advance  of 
science;  for  better  obstetrical  and  pediatric  care  saves 
many  infants  who  might  otherwise  have  died,  and  many 
of  these  prove  to  be  feeble-minded  and  blind. 

Recent  studies  have  disclosed  something  that  may  give 
an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  work  for  the  blind.  We 
refer  to  retro-lental  fibro-plasia.  This  relatively  new  eye 
condition  may  well  have  such  an  impact  as  to  change  the 
view  among  workers  for  the  blind  that  blindness  among 
children  is  an  increasingly  diminishing  thing. 

Research  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Theodore  Terry  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  has  disclosed  some  startling  figures. 

In  the  period  of  forty  years  previous  to  1940,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  had  had  only  4 cases 
of  this  lental-plasia.  In  the  next  four  years  Dr.  Terry, 
who  has  been  doing  special  research  on  the  subject,  dis- 
covered 92  of  them. 

These  figures  must  be  carefully  weighed.  It  is  not  to 
be  thought  that  all  of  these  92  cases  were  at  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  and  that  the  ratio  of  increase  is,  therefore, 
1 to  230.  The  increase  is  startling  enough  in  itself, 
whatever  its  percentage. 

The  condition  is  mal-development  in  the  eye,  resulting, 
as  its  name  indicates,  in  a fibrosis  behind  the  lens.  There 
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is  a corresponding  impairment  of  vision,  and  a greater  or 
lesser  degree  of  blindness. 

The  condition  is  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  those 
infants  who  have  been  born  prematurely.  Its  increase  is 
directly  connected  with  the  improvement  of  obstetric 
and  pediatric  care  giving  an  opportunity  for  life  to  these 
very  small  premature  infants. 

Dr.  Stewart  Clifford  of  the  pediatrics  staff  of  the  Bos- 
ton Lying-In  Hospital  found  that  the  disease  occurs  in 
12  per  cent  of  infants  weighing  three  pounds  or  less  at 
birth.  The  group  includes  those  who  are  now  being  saved 
in  great  numbers,  but  who  even  ten  years  ago  would  have 
had  small  opportunity  for  life. 

If  this  means  anything,  it  means  that  we  must  expect 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  blind  children  in  the  coming 
years.  What  is  more  to  the  point,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Commission,  we  must  expect  at  least  a corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  feeble-minded  blind  children. 
This  corresponding  increase  in  numbers  must  be  expected 
if  the  incidence  of  feeble-mindedness  among  these  abnor- 
mally small  premature  infants  is  only  what  it  is  among 
infants  born  at  full  term. 

It  appears  likely  that  the  incidence  of  feeble-minded- 
ness among  these  ill-developed  ones  is  even  greater  than 
among  infants  of  normal  development.  In  this  case  we 
must  be  prepared  for  a still  larger  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  our  feeble-minded  blind.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
no  estimate  of  the  percentages,  and  there  are  too  many 
factors  entering  in  for  us  to  begin  to  guess  at  the  numbers. 
Whatever  the  number  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  will 
be  affected  by  it,  lental-plasia  is  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
planning  the  future. 


Percentages  of  Feeble-mindedness  among  Blind 

Children. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  increased  ratio  of  the  feeble- 
minded blind  as  compared  with  the  general  blind  popu- 
lation (which,  it  must  be  remembered  is  due  in  part  to 
the  decrease  of  blindness  among  normally  intelligent 
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infants).  What  this  percentage  is,  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  say  because  of  the  paucity  of  statistics,  especially 
with  regard  to  mental  measurement.  Mr.  Andrews  in 
his  thesis  quotes  Dr.  Allen  as  saying  in  1908  that  one 
sixth  of  blind  children  are  feeble-minded,  and  J.  J.  Dow 
as  saying  in  1912  that  from  10  to  20  per  cent  are  such. 

A study  of  blind  children  born  in  the  years  1927-1938 
compares  the  number  of  these  children  in  their  homes,  in 
Perkins  and  in  the  state  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded 
(page  14). 

This  gives  a picture  of  the  terrific  percentage  of  feeble- 
mindedness among  the  blind,  and  reminds  us  that  we 
have  not  done  justice  to  those  who  are  deprived  of  their 
sight,  if  we  have  merely  taken  care  of  the  normally  intel- 
ligent ones. 


Distribution  of  Massachusetts  Legally  Blind  Children  of  School  Age  according  to  the  Year  of  Their  Birth. 
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This  includes  Tewksbury  as  well  as  Waverley,  Wrentham  and  Belchertown. 
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Number  of  Feeble-minded  Blind. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  of  all  ages  now  at  the 
three  state  schools  is  approximately  200.  The  break- 
down follows: 

Waverley  (Walter  E.  Fernald  School)  ...  77 

Belchertown  State  School  . . . .22 

Wrentham  State  School  ......  100  ^ 


Total  institutionalized,  Department  of  Mental  Hfealth  199’ 

In  addition  to  these  is  the  number  of  feeble-minded 
blind  at  the  Tewksbury  State  Hospital  and  Infirmary, 
Avhose  numbers  have  been  estimated  at  50.  (These  are 
now  under  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare.) 

Add  to  these  the  number  of  borderline  cases  at  Perkins 
Institution  for  trial.  ^ The  Division  of  the  Blind  under 
the  Department  of  Education  pays  S600  annually  toward 
their  tuition.  There  are  approximately  ten  of  these. 

Added  to  these  are  the  number  of  feeble-minded  blind 
in  the  community,  a number  of  them  on  the  long  waiting- 
lists  for  the  state  schools,  and  all  potential  material  for 
these  schools  at  some  future  date.  For  the  adults  in  this 
group  the  Division  of  the  Blind  pays  on  an  average  of 
more  than  S40  per  month.  Their  number  can  only  be 
estimated.  There  are  known  to  be  41  children  of  school 
age  in  this  group,  and  with  the  adults  the  number  un- 
doubtedly is  more  than  one  hundred. 

Total  Feeble-minded  Blind. 


Department  of  Mental  Health  . . . .199 

Department  of  Public  Welfare  . . . . 50  ^ 

Division  of  Blind  — 

At  Perkins  “ . . . . . .10 

In  communit}'  . . . . 100 


Total 359-'  • 


1 Approximately. 

2 It  should  be  stressed  that  the  feeble-minded  children  who  are  at  Perkins  are  only  there 
on  trial.  They  are  children  of  borderline  mentality,  whose  exact  capacities  have  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  and  the  Perkins  Institution  allows  them  a period  of  trial  only  to  discover 
if  they  are  capable  of  meeting  the  high  standards  of  that  institution. 

2 histimated. 
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Retardation  of  Blind. 

At  this  point  we  should  make  clear  the  distinction 
between  feeble-mindedness  and  retardation  among  the 
blind.  (C/.  Definitions,  p.  8.) 

Especially  is  this  of  importance  to  remember  in  con- 
nection with  blind  babies.  For  the  latter  to  be  ‘ ‘ retarded  ” 
is  to  be  normal.  This  does  not  mean  that  blind  children 
have  less  capable  minds  than  seeing  children.  WJiat  it 
does  mean  is  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that  of  two  babies 
of  equal  intelligence,  the  blind  baby  will  be  slower  to 
learn  many  things  than  the  sighted  baby. 

If  the  blind  child  is  slower  to  walk,  it  is  not  that  his 
mind  is  not  as  good.  His  development  is  retarded  be- 
cause he  has  not  seen  walking,  because  having  no  concept 
of  what  is  beyond  his  reach  he  has  no  reason  for  locomo- 
tion, because  of  a hundred  other  things  all  connected 
with  the  fact  that  his  knowledge  is  coming  through 
four  channels  instead  of  five,  and  that  it  will  therefore 
take  longer  for  the  intelligence  to  organize  it. 

Retardation  in  a sense  is  inevitable  to  the  bhnd  baby. 
It  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a limitation  of  intelligence. 

Blind  ISMS. 

Another  point  necessary  for  a full  grasp  of  this  problem 
is  that  blind  children  until  they  • have  had  the  proper 
training  are  likely  to  develop  what  are  known  as  ‘‘blind- 
isms.”  These  are  peculiar  mannerisms  of  various  sorts 
which  may  include  bad  posture  and  distorted  facial  ex- 
pressions, rh^Thmic  motions  of  the  body,  probing  of  the 
eye  sockets  with  the  hands,  interest  in  listening  to  and 
making  peculiar  noises.  Not  one  of  these  is  necessarily 
a sign  of  low  mentality;  each  is  an  outlet  for  the  child 
whose  sense  of  sight  is  missing. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  average  person  who  is  not 
trained  in  work  for  pre-school  blind  children  is  likeh^  to 
take  them  for  signs  of  feeble-minded  ness.  This  is  true 
of  professional  persons  as  well  as  of  the  layman.  This 
leads  us  to  a consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
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children  are  given  mental  tests  and  the  possibility  of 
error  in  the  tests  themselves. 

Mental  Testing. 

Perhaps  we  would  do  well  to  quote  from  the  sociology 
text  we  quoted  above,  this  time  \vith  regard  to  mental 
testing  in  general: 

They  [I.  Q.  tests]  are  by  no  means  wholly  accurate.  . . . More- 
over, the  tests  are  given  through  the  medium  of  language,  — a culture 
trait  which  some  children  will  not  have  attained  to  the  degree  reached 
by  others,  though  they  will  not  necessarily  be  less  intelligent  than 
these  others;  for  example,  the  child  of  mentally  deficient  or  illiterate 
parents  will  not  have  had  the  environmental  opportunities,  etc. 

So  much  for  the  possibility  of  error  in  testing  seeing 
children.  What  of  the  blind? 

We  all  know  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
adapt  these  various  tests  of  mental  measurement  to  the 
blind,  and  of  the  fine  work  that  has  been  done.  Yet  it  is 
generally  recognized  by  those  in  the  work  for  the  feeble- 
minded, as  well  as  by  those  in  the  work  for  the  blind, 
that  there  is  even  greater  possibility  of  error  in  these 
tests  than  in  the  ones  for  children  whose  sense  faculties 
are  normal. 

True,  these  tests  have  now  been  perfected  to  a point 
where  they  are  almost  as  good  (and  in  some  cases  equall}^ 
as  good)  when  they  are  used  for  blind  children  in  school. 
But  note  that  the  possibility  of  error  is  greater  with  the 
pre-school  blind  child. 

MTiat  is  more,  in  the  giving  of  mental  tests  much  de- 
pends on  the  training  of  the  person  giving  the  test.  Yet 
few  outside  of  schools  for  the  blind  have  had  experience 
with  blind  children,  their  peculiarities,  their  blindisms, 
and  the  hkelihood  of  retardation  among  them.  It  is  not, 
then,  unhkely  that  a blind  child  of  normal  intelligence 
might  be  mistakenly  called  feeble-minded  by  capable  doc- 
tors who  would  send  the  child  to  an  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded. 

A further  possibility  is  that  a child  may  be  tested  in  a 
recognized  hospital  and  the  fact  of  its  blindness  be  un- 
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discovered  and  therefore  not  taken  into  account.  This 
may  seem  preposterous,  but  we  have  a case  in  mind.  A 
two-year-old  child  was  examined  in  a hospital  in  Boston, 
and  pronounced  to  be  entirely  without  comprehension.’’ 
In  this  case  the  doctors  had  not  recognized  that  the  child 
was  blind. 

Close  Connection  between  Blindness  and  Mental 

Condition. 

The  close  connection  between  blindness  and  mental 
condition  in  some  of  these  children  is  shown  in  another 
case.  Mary,  a blind  baby,  was  thought  to  be  without 
any  mental  capacity,  and  was  so  diagnosed.  It  was 
decided,  nevertheless,  to  perform  an  operation  for  the 
removal  of  cataracts.  The  operation  gave  her  some  vision. 
Since  that  time  the  improvement  in  her  mental  condition 
has  been  marked,  although  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  she 
will  ever  prove  to  be  of  normal  intelligence. 

A similar  case  is  that  of  a child,  blind  during  the  first 
year  of  its  life,  who  during  that  period  was  thought  to  be 
mentally  deficient.  Sight  was  gained  for  the  child  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  with  it  the  child  developed  normally, 
and  now  shows  normal  intelligence  in  public  school. 

Possibility  of  High  Intelligence  among  Supposedly 
Feeble-minded  Blind. 

If  these  cases  were  not  enough  to  show  the  possibility 
of  a child  being  admitted  to  an  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded by  error  simply  because  of  his  blindness,  we  have 
two  cases  given  to  us  by  the  superintendents  themselves. 
One  regards  a blind  man  who  spent  over  twenty-five 
years  in  one  of  our  schools  for  the  feeble-mipded  and  then 
was  discovered  not  to  be  feeble-minded.  Another  con- 
cerns a young  man  with  whom  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mission talked  who  is  still  in  the  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded but  has  been  found  to  have  an  I.  Q.  of  80. 

These  latter  two  cases  are  of  supposedly  feeble-minded 
blind  persons  whose  normal  intelligence  has  been  dis- 
covered. But  under  the  method  of  care  dictated  for  the 
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feeble-minded  blind  by  present  circumstances  in  the 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  it  is  perfectly  possible 
that  there  may  be  others  there  of  good  mentality  whose 
ability  has  not  been  recognized.  That  such  a possibility 
exists  is  the  belief  of  this  Commission,  backed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  doctors  and  visits  to  the  institutions. 
We  shall  discuss  this  further  below. 

Proof  that  Feeble-minded  Blind  can  be  trained. 

That  the  feeble-minded  blind  are  capable  of  training 
is  a proven  fact.  The  best  proof  is  from  the  work  of  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  at  Paoli,  Penns}dvania,  a school 
especially  for  the  feeble-minded  blind. 

This  school  is  a private  one,  started  by  Mrs.  Jessie 
Royer-Greaves  in  1922  and  run  by  her  since.  She  had 
been  a teacher  of  the  blind  for  some  years  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  when 
she  became  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  problem 
of  the  feeble-minded  among  the  blind  and  the  need  of 
doing  something  for  them. 

She  began  by  taking  some  of  them  to  her  home,  and 
gradually  developed  the  present  school  whose  work  is 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  The  school  is  small, 
indeed,  perh'aps  about  30  pupils,  but  the  work  done  and 
the  results  achieved  are  excellent. 

John  A.  had  attended  a pre-school  home  for  blind 
babies  and  was  discharged.  At  the  age  of  five  and  one 
half  years  he  weighed  26  pounds  and  was  unable  to  speak. 
Since  coming  to  Royer-Greaves  his  weight  has  become 
almost  normal,  he  has  learned  to  speak,  and  Mrs.  Greaves 
says  that  in  her  opinion  he  is  normal  save  that  he  is  a 
musical  genius. 

John  B.  absolutely  helpless  when  he  came,  is  now  a 
chair-caner. 

Mary  D.  had  been  at  a school  for  the  blind  and  was 
discharged.  She  was  very  wild  in  kindergarten.  At 
Ro}^er-Greaves  she  has  grown  very  calm  and  social,  and 
is  very  happy. 

Mary  E.  was  at  a school  for  the  blind  until  a university 
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psychologist  said  there  was  no  use  wasting  any  more 
time  on  her.  At  Royer-Greaves  she  has  proved  capable 
of  learning  housework  and  the  care  of  children.  She  is 
not  feeble-minded. 

John  C.  w’as  to  have  been  sent  to  one  of  the  state  schools 
for  the  feeble-minded.  Instead  he  was  sent  to  Royer- 
Greaves.  He  is  now  happily  working  in  one  of  the  work- 
shops for  the  blind  in  his  State. 

Mary  F.  had  been  kept  at  a school  for  the  blind  for 
some  time,  but  had  been  unable  to  learn  Braille  there 
and  was  dropped . A year  later  she  had  so  learned  Braille 
at  Royer-Greaves  that  she  was  chosen  to  read  it  at  public 
exhibits.  She  would  have  been  sent  to  a ‘‘school”  for 
the  feeble-minded.  At  Royer-Greaves  she  is  now  teach- 
ing corrective  exercises. 


Chapter  IV. 

Present  Status  of  Feeble-minded  Blind  in  Massachusetts. 

Now  that  we  have  a general  background  outline  for 
the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  blind,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  inquire  into  their  present  status.  What 
actually  is  being  done  for  them?  How  does  this  compare 
with  what  is  being  done  for  the  sighted  feeble-minded? 
How  does  it  compare  with  what  might  be  done  for  their 
training  if  adequate  facilities  were  available? 

Status  of  Feeble-minded  Blind  not  in  Schools 
FOR  Feeble-minded. 

Let  us  take  first  those  feeble-minded  blind  persons  who 
are  still  in  the  community.  Most  of  these  are  either 
already  on  the  waiting  lists  for  the  three  state  schools 
or  will  be  there  in  the  future. 

Some  of  the  emergency  cases  among  them  are  admitted 
to  the  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury  while  awaiting 
admission  to  the  state  schools.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
give  some  teaching  to  a few  of  these  latter,  despite  totally 
inadequate  facilities.  The  results,  under  these  most 
difficult  circumstances,  are  sufficient  to  point  out  what 
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could  be  done,  given  proper  training  and  housing  in  a 
school  of  their  own. 

We  mentioned  in  the  footnote  on  page  15  the  few 
feeble-minded  children  at  Perkins  Institution,  and  the 
reason  for  their  temporary  presence  there. 

The  great  majority  of  those  on  the  waiting  lists  are 
in  their  homes  where  no  training  whatsoever  is  available 
for  them.  The  condition  of  these  feeble-minded  blind 
persons  is  often  wretched,  indeed.  The  Commission 
was  told  of  one  feeble-minded  blind  boy  of  fourteen  tied 
to  a tree  when  put  in  the  yard  to  play. 

Sighted  feeble-minded  children  in  the  community  have 
the  advantage  of  special  classes  in  the  public  school, 
but  nowhere  in  the  Commonwealth  is  there  anything 
for  the  blind  children  equivalent  to  these.  Perkins  In- 
stitution is  a residential  school  for  the  education  of  ca- 
pable blind  young  persons  to  the  same  high  standards  as 
set  for  schools  for  sighted  children. 

Between  this  high  standard  and  the  standard  set  by 
the  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  our  seeing  children 
have  the  possibility  of  the  special  classes.  Our  blind 
children  have  nothing.  It  is  not,  then,  valid  to  argue 
that  because  a child  was  incapable  of  meeting  the  fine 
standards  of  Perkins  he  is  untrainable. 

We  can  easily  compare  this  existing  condition  with  the 
potentiality  of  the  feeble-minded  blind  for  education  as 
seen  above  on  page  19. 

Status  of  Blind  in  Three  State  Schools  for  the 
Feeble-minded. 

(a)  Introduction.  — We  come  now  to  the  consideration 
of  those  already  admitted  to  the  schools  for  the  feeble- 
minded, and  to  consider  what  we  are  actually  doing  for 
them  in  comparison  with  what  we  might  do,  and  in  com- 
parison with  what  we  already  do  for  our  sighted  feeble- 
minded persons  there. 

What  we  are  going  to  say  may  seem  to  be  a criticism 
of  the  present  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  of  their 
superintendents,  or  of  the  department  under  which  they 
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function.  This  is  entirely  contrary  to  our  intention.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  all  of  those  in  charge  agree 
with  what  we  are  going  to  say.  We  do  not  criticize  them, 
we  merely  seek  to  bring  into  the  light  of  day  circumstances 
which  are  now  grossly  unfair  to  the  blind. 

The  members  of  this  Commission,  in  their  visits  to  the 
three  state  schools,  found  not  one  blind  person  who  had 
received  any  academic  training  in  any  of  the  institutions. 
Nowhere  did  we  discover  one  who  was  getting  anything 
in  the  way  of  regular  industrial  development.  In  not 
one  of  the  schools  is  there  any  social  activity  adapted 
for  the  blind,  nothing  in  the  way  of  specialized  recreation 
or  playgrounds. 

(b)  Custodial  Care.  — The  blind  are  given  their  cloth- 
ing, their  food,  the  roof  above  their  heads,  and  what 
kindness  such  an  institution  can  afford.  But  all  too  many 
of  them  do  nothing  but  vegetate  in  the  institutions. 

The  blind  are  housed  with  the  sighted  in  these  insti- 
tutions according  to  their  estimated  mental  age.  Put 
into  wards,  they  there  live  out  the  rest  of  their  lives 
inspired  only  by  the  ^‘conversation’’  of  the  idiots,  imbe- 
ciles and  morons  with  whom  they  are  housed. 

(c)  No  Academic  Training.  — Compare  what  is  done 
for  the  seeing  with  what  is  done  for  the  blind.  We  pointed 
out  above  in  discussing  the  fine  work  done  for  the  sighted 
feeble-minded  that  in  the  academic  field  some  of  them 
go  as  far  as  fifth  and  sixth  grade  arithmetic,  and  through 
sixth  and  seventh  grade  reading.  The  members  of  this 
Commission  did  not  discover  one  blind  child  getting 
anything  in  the  way  of  academic  training  in  any  of  the 
three  institutions. 

(d)  No  Braille.  — Some  of  the  feeble-minded  blind 
persons  in  the  three  “schools”  had  been  trained  to  read 
Braille  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  institutions. 
Yet  an  inquiry  at  Perkins  Library  (the  only  Braille 
library  of  any  size  in  New  England)  reveals  that  no  re- 
quests are  received  for  books  from  any  of  the  three  schools 
for  the  feeble-minded. 

A twenty-one  year  old  blind  girl  capable  of  reading 
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Braille  was  admitted  to  one  of  the  schools  back  in  1922. 
In  the  twenty-three  years  since  then  she  had  not  received 
one  Braille  book. 

A man  in  one  of  the  three  schools  was  trained  to  read 
in  a system  similar  to  Braille  but  now  outmoded.  If 
he  could  learn  that  other  system  he  could  certainly  learn 
Braille.  Yet  he  has  had  absolutely  no  instruction. 

(e)  AY  Talking  Book.  — The  past  generation  in  work 
for  the  blind  has  come  to  have  great  interest  in  the  ^Talk- 
ing book,”  a s}^stem  whereb}^  books  are  recorded  and 
played  back  on  special  gramophones.  These  are  used 
for  both  children  and  adults.  In  our  visits  to  the  three 
“schools”  we  heard  of  only  one  talking  book,  and  this 
had  been  out  of  order  for  some  months.  And  because  of 
the  way  the  blind  are  necessarily  scattered  around  these 
institutions,  with  the  present  housing,  one  talking  book 
could  at  best  benefit  only  a few. 

(/)  No  Industrial  Training.  — We  said  that  the  sighted 
feeble-minded  receive  industrial  training  to  a degree 
where  some  of  them  have  left  the  institutions  to  accept 
jobs  in  outside  industry.  With  all  the  advance  in  em- 
ployment for  the  blind,  not  one  blind  person  has  left 
these  three  “schools”  to  take  employment  outside;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  they  might,  since  they 
receive  no  training  whatsoever  for  it. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  saw  sighted  feeble- 
minded boys  doing  skilled  work  in  the  shops.  The  onN 
blind  boy  whom  we  saw  working  was  a youngster  (with 
gross  blin disms  that  had  never  been  corrected)  who  was 
asked  to  make  beds  for  us  when  we  visited  a ward  of  low 
imbeciles. 

We  saw  sighted  feeble-minded  girls  working  in  fine 
courses  in  home  economics.  Yet  for  the  only  blind  woman 
who  told  us  of  working,  the  job  consisted  of  spending 
part  of  her  time  picking  wool. 

We  spoke  of  the  lower-grade  sighted  persons  being 
taught  to  feed  themselves.  Yet  there  is  no  one  at  any 
of  the  institutions  qualified  to  teach  the  blind  this  and 
the  little  problems  of  living. 
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(g)  No  Recreation.  — On  page  10  of  this  report  we 
mentioned  the  recreational  diversions,  the  games,  and 
the  special  entertainment  for  the  sighted  feeble-minded. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  saw  the  playgrounds 
for  these  sighted  children;  yet  nowhere  is  there  any 
playground  for  the  blind.  None  of  the  games  for  the 
blind  were  apparent  anywhere,  and  no  teacher  to  assist 
them  in  using  the  games  if  they  had  existed. 

Qi)  Situation  of  Intelligent  Blind  Person  committed 
through  Error.  — The  situation  in  the  institutions  is  bad 
enough  for  these  blind  people  who  are  actually  feeble- 
minded. But  we  have  spoken  above  of  the  strong  possi- 
bility of  a blind  baby  being  sent  to  one  of  these  institu- 
tions by  mistake  — a child  with  real  but  undeveloped 
capacities. 

What  is  the  likelihood  that  this  mistake  will  be  recog- 
nized? Almost  none,  we  believe.  Nothing  is  done  for 
his  advancement.  He  is  housed  among  human  beings 
who  are  below  him  in  mentality.  Some  of  them  are 
idiots  who  cannot  speak,  whose  only  language  is  one  of 
unintelligible  and  unintelligent  grunts.  He  is  given 
custodial  care  by  an  overburdened  staff,  whose  members, 
ignorant  of  blindisms,  of  blind  retardation,  and  of  blind 
problems  generally,  would  not  be  looking  for  any  signs 
of  intelligence,  and  therefore  would  be  unlikely  to  recog- 
nize them  if  they  appeared.  He  has  been  labeled  feeble- 
minded, and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  will  ever  appear 
to  be  anything  else.  It  would  seem  highly  probable 
that  there  are  some  such  intelligent  blind  persons  in  the 
feeble-minded  institutions  of  Massachusetts. 

(^)  One  State  School  refuses  Blind  — Nothing  to  offer 
Them.  — The  lack  of  facilities  for  the  blind  is  so  com- 
plete that  one  of  the  three  institutions  has  made  it  a 
policy  in  recent  years  to  take  no  blind  children  except 
in  case  of  extreme  family  emergency.  This  policy  was 
decided  upon  on  the  very  logical  basis  that  it  is  much 
better  to  take  from  the  very  heavy  waiting  list  a sighted 
child  for  whom  training  facilities  are  available,  than  to 
take  a blind  child  into  an  institution  not  adapted  for 
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him,  where  he  will  get  no  training  whatsoever,  and  where 
his  life  will  be  but  a life  of  vegetation. 

The  superintendent  of  this  institution  said  that  noth- 
ing distresses  him  more  than  to  have  a child  brought  to 
his  clinic  who  is  both  feeble-minded  and  blind.  Here  is 
a case  for  which  at  present  there  is  no  solution,  since 
there  is  no  institution  in  the  Commonwealth  fitted  to 
care  for  the  child.  There  is  no  recommendation  that 
can  be  made  to  the  parents.  The  child  is  not  of  sufficienth' 
high  capacity  to  be  admitted  to  Perkins  Institution  ; yet 
the  State  has  no  other  institution  to  care  for  him. 

Conclusion. 

Here  is  the  one  great  gap  in  social  work  — the  one 
great  unfilled  need  in  institutional  care  in  the  Common- 
wealth. The  members  of  this  Commission  are  agreed 
that  the  need  is  urgent.  We  have  considered  and  re- 
jected four  different  plans  for  meeting  this  need,  and 
have  achieved  unanimity  on  a fifth  plan  which  we  feel 
will  fully  answer  all  of  the  requirements  yet  save  very 
great  expense  to  the  Commonwealth. 


Chapter  V. 

Four  Plans  considered  to  meet  Need  of  Feeble-minded  Blind. 

First  Plan  — Perkins  Institution. 

The  first  suggestion  made  was  that  the  more  capable 
among  the  feeble-minded  blind  should  be  educated  at 
Perkins  Institution. 

This  suggestion  was  quickly  rejected.  Perkins  Insti- 
tution is  an  endowed  institution  carrying  out  the  work 
for  which  it  was  incorporated.  The  testimony  of  the 
Director  of  Perkins  before  the  Commission  made  it  clear 
that  the  school  has  no  intention  of  taking  on  the  feeble- 
minded. For  it  to  do  so  would  jeopardize  the  high  inter- 
national reputation  it  has  held  for  over  a century.  It 
would  be  as  if  one  of  our  great  private  prep  schools  were 
to  admit  a large  group  of  feeble-minded  among  its  stu- 
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dents.  For  Perkins  Institution  to  take  on  the  feeble- 
minded would  be  unfair  to  the  normally  intelligent  blind 
now  at  the  school,  to  the  feeble-minded  children  who 
would  be  taken  in,  and  to  the  alumni  of  the  school. 
Furthermore,  this  plan  leaves  out  of  consideration  all 
of  that  group  of  feeble-minded  blind  who  would  not  be 
classified  among  the  ''more  capable.’’ 

Second  Plan  — Three  New  Staffs  to  train  Blind 
IN  Three  Present  Schools. 

The  second  plan  considered  was  that  of  merely  adding 
new  staffs  to  the  present  institutions  — a new  staff  at 
each  school  to  train  the  blind  inmates  there. 

This  plan  was  found  to  be  completely  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  feeble-minded  blind.  The  blind 
are  scattered  about  these  institutions  in  such  a way  as  to 
make  it  very  difficult  to  cover  them  all  in  any  sort  of 
peripatetic  school.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
any  staff  of  reasonable  size  to  give  the  necessary  super- 
vision to  the  large  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  schools. 
It  would  in  no  way  allow  the  nurses  and  attendants  to 
get  the  desired  general  experience  with  blind  persons 
which  alone  would  enable  them  to  assist  in  the  program. 
It  does  not  meet  the  housing  needs  mentioned  above. 
It  does  not  look  to  the  needed  distribution  of  Braille  and 
the  talking  book;  and  it  in  no  way  provides  for  the  recre- 
ational needs.  It  offers  no  solution  for  the  possible  intel- 
ligent blind  person  admitted  to  one  of  the  schools  by 
mistake,  and  existing  there  as  an  "idiot.”  It  is  inefficient 
because  of  the  triplication  of  effort.  It  presumes  (con- 
trary, we  believe,  to  fact)  that  three  adequate  and  efficient 
staffs  in  this  field  might  be  available.  Finally  it  would 
be  altogether  too  costly  to  try  to  support  and  supervise 
these  three  staffs. 

Third  Plan  — Move  All  Blind  to  Two  Buildings 
IN  One  of  Three  Schools. 

The  third  plan  would  empty  one  or  two  of  the  build- 
ings at  one  of  the  existing  state  schools  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  use  the  vacated  space  for  the  blind  who  would 
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be  gathered  there  from  the  three  schools,  the  waiting  list 
and  the  community. 

This  plan,  too,  was  rejected.  It  would  not  allow  for 
sufficient  segregation  of  the  blind  from  the  general  feeble- 
minded coimnunity.  This  proximity  to  the  sighted  feeble- 
minded allows  for  some  of  the  low  grade  among  the  latter 
to  practice  cruelties  to  the  blind  children.  The  section 
for  the  blind  would  be  overlooked  in  the  general  work  of 
the  school.  The  buildings  to  be  used  would  not  be  build- 
ings designed  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and  while  they 
would  be  remodelled,  it  would  be  unwise  to  put  some 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feeble-minded  blind  persons  into 
old  remodelled  structures.  This  plan  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  need  for  internal  segregation  within 
the  new  buildings  for  the  many  categories  of  blind  persons 
to  be  housed  there.  Since  the  needs  of  the  feeble-minded 
call  for  a school  for  borderline  cases  coming  in  from  the 
community,  the  school  should  have  greater  autonomy 
than  this  plan  allows.  The  plan  would  completely  upset 
the  intricate  and  efficient  organization  of  the  existing 
school,  with  its  buildings  now  planned  for  internal  segre- 
gation into  various  categories.  But  what  makes  this 
plan  entirely  out  of  the  question  is  the  fact  that  it  would 
mean  turning  out  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  sighted 
feeble-minded  patients  from  their  quarters.  There  is  at 
present  absolutely  no  place  where  these  three  hundred 
and  fift}^  might  be  housed.  This  means  new  construction 
to  take  care  of  them,  at  a cost  of  approximately  $900,000, 
with  complete  disruption  of  the  present  school’s  organi- 
zation and  with  a slipshod  rather  than  a planned  program 
for  the  blind. 

Fourth  Plax  — Entirely  New  Institution. 

The  fourth  plan  calls  for  an  entirely  new  institution 
in  a new  location  apart  from  any  of  the  three  existing 
schools.  This  would  be  an  institution  for  all  of  the  feeble- 
minded blind,  and  only  for  the  feeble-minded  blind. 

This  would  be  the  ideal  solution  if  its  cost  were  not 
so  great.  It  calls  for  the  location  of  the  proposed  school 
at  a spot  where  it  would  have  proximity  to  Boston’s  great 
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eye  centers  and  to  Perkins  Institution,  from  both  of 
which  it  would  call  upon  the  aid  of  experts  in  the  work 
for  the  blind.  It  would  take  all  of  the  feeble-minded  blind 
from  the  existing  three  schools  for  the  feeble-minded. 
These  would  be  of  every  age  category,  and  of  all  degrees 
of  estimated  mental  ability  within  the  category  of  feeble- 
mindedness. The  buildings  and  the  location  would  be 
planned  for  the  purpose  in  mind.  The  staff  would  be 
especially  trained  for  the  work  with  the  feeble-minded 
blind.  In  addition  to  the  feeble-minded  blind  from  the 
three  schools  and  from  the  waiting  lists,  this  proposed 
school  would  take  for  training  the  borderline  group  of 
blind  from  their  homes.  Since  it  would  be  an  entirely 
separate  school  there  would  not  be  attached  to  it  the 
stigma  that  in  all  too  many  minds  has  become  attached 
to  the  present  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  (its  name 
would  refer  to  the  training  of  the  blind  and  not  of  the 
feeble-minded).  This  is  the  idealistic  plan,  but  the  cost 
to  build  such  an  institution  for  the  Commonwealth’s 
approximately  three  hundred  and  fifty  feeble-minded 
blind  persons  would  be  exorbitant.  The  annual  upkeep 
would  also  be  high,  especially  since  this  institution  could 
not  draw,  as  do  the  present  schools  for  the  feeble-minded, 
on  the  great  reservoir  of  sighted  feeble-minded  help. 
Despite  its  cost  the  Commission  would  still  have  con- 
sidered this  plan  had  it  been  the  only  one  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  State’s  blind  feeble-minded.  Fortunately, 
however,  a fifth  plan  was  worked  out  which  has  most  of 
the  merits  of  this  fourth,  and  at  a much  lower  cost  to 
the  State. 

Chapter  VI. 

The  Commission’s  Plan. 

Fifth  Plan  — Recommendations. 

Statement  of  the  Plan. 

The  fifth  plan  is  really  an  adaptation  of  the  fourth 
plan.  It  would  locate  the  proposed  new  institution  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Walter  E.  Fernald  School  at  Waverley, 
making  use  of  all  that  institution’s  central  facilities  and 
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administrative  staff,  yet  granting  the  new  institution 
the  required  degree  of  autonomy. 

Under  this  plan,  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 
would  be  authorized  to  expand  its  facilities  by  the  erec- 
tion of  two  new  buildings  on  the  grounds  of  the  Walter 
E.  Fernald  School.  The  new  structures  would  be  called 
by  some  such  name  as  the  'Mohn  Doe  School  for  the 
Bhnd.^’ 

The  John  Doe  School  for  the  Blind  would  be  planned 
to  care  for  the  approximately  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feeble-minded  blind  persons  of  the  Commonwealth. 
These  persons  would  include  all  of  the  approximately 
two  hundred  feeble-minded  blind  persons  now  scattered 
through  the  existing  three  state  schools,  together  with 
the  others  mentioned  on  page  15. 

The  John  Doe  School  would  be  sufficiently  segregated 
from  the  other  buildings  of  the  Fernald  School  to  eliminate 
any  possibility  of  cruelty  toward  the  blind  on  the  part 
of  the  low-grade  sighted  feeble-minded. 

It  would,  however,  be  sufficiently  close  to  the  existing 
buildings  to  allow  for  common  use  of  all  central  facilities, 
— central  power,  central  feeding,  central  maintenance 
staff,  etc. 

The  matter  of  having  a separate  name  for  the  school  is 
more  important  than  may  immiediately  occur,  since  it 
will  help  to  guard  the  autonomy  of  the  new  school.  This 
is  important  both  because  of  its  specialized  field  and 
because  of  the  attitude  of  the  parents.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  school  will  admit  a type  of  child  not 
normall}”  going  to  the  Walter  E.  Fernald  School  — the 
borderline  child  who  would  normally  have  the  benefit  of 
special  classes  in  his  community. 

The  director  of  the  John  Doe  School  would  be  an  as- 
sistant superintendent  under  the  superintendent  of  the 
Walter  E.  Fernald  School. 

The  location  of  the  John  Doe  School  at  Waverley  is 
important  because  it  allows  for  ready  access  to  experts 
in  the  field  of  the  blind,  both  from  Perkins  Institution 
and  from  the  Boston  eye  centers. 

High-grade  sighted  feeble-minded  persons  would  be 
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allowed  to  come  to  the  John  Doe  School  from  the  Walter 
E.  Fernald  School  to  assist  the  pupils  there  and  to  give 
them  sighted  companionship.  This  high-grade  group 
could  assist  here  to  the  same  extent  that  they  now  do  in 
the  Fernald  School,  but  under  this  S3^stem  the  only  sighted 
feeble-minded  to  come  in  'contact  with  the  blind  would 
be  of  a picked  group. 

The  John  Doe  School  would  be  staffed  to  give  training 
to  all  of  the  feeble-minded  blind  who  were  capable  of 
such  training  along  the  fields  followed  for  the  sighted, 
— namely,  the  academic,  industrial  and  social.  Arrange- 
ments could  be  made  to  use  the  shops  of  the  Walter  E. 
Fernald  School  for  the  industrial  training,  and  rooms 
within  the  John  Doe  School  could  be  used  for  academic 
classrooms. 

The  John  Doe  School  would  be  equipped  to  give  custo- 
dial care  to  all  of  the  feeble-minded  blind,  and  its  staff 
would  become  sufficiently  experienced  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction bet’ween  ^^blindisms”  and  peculiarities  due  to 
feeble-mindedness . 

The  buildings  of  the  John  Doe  School  would  be  similar 
to  the  present  buildings  used  b}^  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health  in  the  schools  for  the  feeble-minded, 
except  for  the  minor  changes  in  design  necessar}^  to  adapt 
them  to  the  housing  of  the  blind. 

Economic  Factors  in  Plan  Five. 

According  to  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health  the 
cost  of  creating  the  John  Doe  School  would  be  between 
S800,000  and  $900,000.  This  would  include  the  necessary 
playground  facilities. 

This  sum  of  money  will  not  only  care  for  the  feeble- 
minded blind.  It  will  allow  for  the  admission  to  the 
present  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  of  some  two  hun- 
dred sighted  feeble-minded  children  now  on  the  lengthy 
waiting  lists  of  these  institutions,  for  two  hundred  beds 
will  be  vacated  by  the  blind  when  they  go  to  the  new 
school.  Fifty  of  the  others  going  to  the  John  Doe  School 
are  already  housed  b}^  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
and  under  present  plans  would  eventually  be  a burden 
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of  the  Department  of  Mental  Health.  Since  the  remain- 
ing hundred  are  either  on  the  waiting  lists  for  the  schools 
for  the  feeble-minded,  or  are  potentially  there,  these,  too, 
are  but  giving  way  to  sighted  persons  on  the  waiting  lists. 
The  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  Johii  Doe  School’s 
erection  is,  then,  but  a step  in  the  expansion  of  the  State 
Department  of  Mental  Health’s  program  for  sighted 
feeble-minded  children  who  now  are  on  the  waiting  list 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand. 

Thus,  while  the  humanitarian  aspect  of  giving  this 
training  to  the  feeble-minded  blind  is  great  enough  to 
justify  the  expenditure  in  itself,  and  while  the  need  for 
such  a program  is  very  urgent,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
this  expenditure  will  actually  benefit  now  or  in  the  future 
not  only  the  blind  children  but  an  equal  number  of 
sighted  children. 

This  plan,  then,  expands  by  three  hundred  and  fifty 
beds  a program  which  must  eventually  be  expanded  by 
four  thousand  beds.  Furthermore,  it  is  expansion  in 
units  similar  to  those  already  in  the  plans  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health.  The  proposed  buildings  would 
not  be  radically  different  from  the  present  buildings  at 
the  Walter  E.  Fernald  School,  and  if  at  any  future  time 
any  other  plan  is  thought  to  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
feeble-minded  blind  these  buildings  can  be  used  as  a part 
of  the  Walter  E.  Fernald  School  with  no  cost  to  the  State. 

We  have  said  that  the  plan  would  turn  over  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  places  to  sighted  children.  Actually  over 
a period  of  years  the  number  will  prove  greater,  since 
without  the  John  Doe  School  blind  persons  in  the  schools 
for  the  feeble-minded  stay  there  from  the  timie  of  their 
admission  to  the  time  of  their  death,  whereas  under  this 
plan  a number  will  return  to  their  commamities. 

What  of  the  cost  of  upkeep?  It  should  be  no  higher 
than  that  for  the  present  schools  for  the  feeble-minded. 

Consider  first  those  who  will  receive  only  custodial 
care.  The  cost  of  this  will  be  no  higher  than  is  that  of 
giving  training  to  the  seeing  children.  The  addition  of 
a staff  to  teach  the  blind  will  raise  the  over-all  cost  of  the 
combined  schools  (Fernald  School  and  Doe  School), 
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but  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  education  of  the  blind  child 
will  be  no  higher  than  that  for  the  sighted  child. 

The  cost  of  keeping  and  training  the  blind  person  in 
the  John  Doe  School  will  not  approach  the  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  now  expended  from  state  and  private  funds 
annually  for  the  education  of  the  normal  blind  child  at 
Perkins  Institution.  Nor  will  it  compare  with  the  more 
than  forty  dollars  per  month  now  expended  by  the  State 
to  keep  the  average  feeble-minded  blind  adult  in  his 
home.  State  funds  are  ahead}"  paying  the  upkeep  of  a 
number  of  the  others  at  Tewksbury,  and  these  funds  would 
be  paid  for  their  upkeep  at  the  John  Doe  School  imstead. 

Conclusion. 

The  only  objections  ever  raised  to  the  erection  of  a 
special  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  blind  were  those 
raised  on  the  basis  of  cost  when  it  was  thought  that  it 
would  be  an  entirely  separate  institution  icf.  plan  four, 
p.  27.  Since  the  Commission’s  plan  does  away  with 
any  such  objections,  it  appears  that  it  should  have  the 
approval  of  every  worker  for  the  blind  or  the  feeble- 
minded in  the  Commonwealth. 

This  plan  if  carried  through  will  be  one  of  the  most 
progressive  steps  in  the  field  of  public  welfare  in  genera- 
tions. Yet  it  is  so  planned  that  the  danger  of  experi- 
mentation is  entirely  removed  from  it,  since  the  build- 
ings are  to  be  so  constructed  that  in  the  event  of  any 
failure  of  the  John  Doe  School  (and  we  can  see  no  possi- 
bility whatsoever  of  failure)  the  buildings  merely  revert 
to  the  Fernald  School  for  the  use  of  the  sighted  feeble- 
minded. 

It  seems  to  us  a completely  safe  and  highly  economical 
program  to  fill  an  urgent  need.  We  heartily  endorse  it. 


Chapter  VII. 

The  Blind  Epileptics  and  the  Blind  Feeble-minded  Epileptics. 

In  chapter  I we  said  that  it  V"as  decided  very  early  in 
the  inquiry  that  the  problems  of  the  epileptic  and  the 
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non-epileptic  must  be  completely  separated.  This  deci- 
sion was  arrived  at  from  the  weight  of  authority  before 
the  Commission,  from  authorities  in  the  work  for  the 
blind,  the  work  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  work  for 
the  epileptic. 

An  earlier  tendency  to  feel  that  the  problems  of  the 
epileptic  blind  might  be  solved  by  their  inclusion  in  a 
new  institution  for  them  and  for  all  of  the  feeble-minded 
blind  had  disappeared  with  more  mature  thought  on  the 
subject.  The  original  tendency  had  existed  because  of 
the  feeling  that  this  was  the  onh^  solution  for  which  there 
was  any  hope,  and  it  was  better  to  grasp  for  this  than  to 
have  nothing. 

First  among  the  reasons  for  excluding  the  epileptic 
from  the  proposed  school  is  that  many  epileptics  are  not 
feeble-minded,  but  are  in  fact  of  very  high  mentality. 
This  would  make  their  inclusion  in  any  school  for  the 
feeble-minded  unfair  to  them  and  to  the  feeble-minded 
children  who  would  be  expected  to  compete  with  them. 

There  still  remain  the  epileptics  who  are  feeble-minded. 
Here  is  a case  where  three  important  factors  meet,  and 
one  must  decide  which  has  the  primacy  of  importance,  — 
blindness,  epilepsy  or  feeble-mindedness. 

It  is  not  here  a question  of  which  is  the  greater  handi- 
cap, but  which  is  to  be  given  first  consideration  when  it 
comes  to  institutionalization.  From  this  standpoint  epi- 
lepsy has  the  primacy,  since  it  is  a condition  requiring 
frequent,  if  not  constant,  medical  attention.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  substitute  for  the  medical  care  that  the  epileptic  blind 
are  receiving  at  the  Monson  State  Hospital. 

It  was  further  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  presence  of  the  epileptic  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  non-epileptic  blind.  The  fre- 
quency of  epileptic  seizures  would  seriously  interfere 
with  their  education,  would  be  difficult  to  explain  to 
them,  and  would  be  upsetting  to  the  emotionally  unstable 
among  them. 

The  rejection  of  Plan  4 by  the  Commission  on  the  basis 
of  its  cost  eliminated  any  possibility  that  the  epileptics 
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might  be  included  in  any  program  for  the  feeble-minded 
blind. 

The  Commission  thoroughly  discussed  this  whole 
question  with  Dr.  Hodgkins,  Superintendent  of  the  Mon- 
son  State  Hospital  at  Palmer,  in  its  visit  to  that  institu- 
tion. It  found  him  in  complete  agreement  with  the  con- 
clusions reached,  although  desirous  of  doing  something 
for  his  blind  epileptics. 

The  Monson  Hospital  is  the  Commonwealth's  onl}" 
hospital  for  epileptics.  Among  its  patients  are  some 
fifty-five  blind  persons.  These  include  the  intelligent 
and  the  various  groups  of  feeble-minded.  An  inspection 
trip  showed  all  classes  among  the  latter. 

Since  it  W’ould  be  a mistake  to  include  these  at  any 
school  for  the  feeble-minded,  as  we  have  said,  and  since 
it  is  inadvisable  at  this  time  to  consider  building  at  Mon- 
son to  meet  the  needs  of  fifty-five  persons  so  widely 
varied  in  intelligence  levels,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission suggested  to  the  superintendent  a temporary 
solution,  — namely,  that  in  submitting  his  budget  he  in- 
clude appropriations  for  at  least  one  special  teacher  to 
work  with  the  epileptic  blind. 

We  realize  that  this  is  not  a complete  solution  of  their 
problems,  by  any  means.  We  feel,  however,  that  it  is  a 
step  towards  such  a solution.  Our  primary  task  was  to 
inquire  about  an  institution  for  both  feeble-minded  and 
epileptic.  This  w^e  believe  in  the  light  of  our  studies 
would  be  an  error. 

JOSEPH  F.  MONTMINY. 
FRED  A.  HUTCHINSON. 
RANSOM  H.  GREENE. 
MADELEINE  F.  JACOBS. 
ARTHUR  F.  SULLIVAN. 
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PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 


Cfte  CommonUicaltl)  of  ^aosactjusetts 


In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Forty-Six. 


Ax  Act  providing  that  additional  facilities  shall 

BE  MADE  AVAILABLE  AT  THE  WALTER  E.  FERNALD 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED  BLIND. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  as  follows: 

1 For  the  purpose  of  providing  accommodations  for 

2 feeble-minded  blind  persons  in  the  commonwealth 

3 the  commissioner  of  mental  health, , with  the  approval 

4 of  the  governor  and  council,  is  hereb}^  authorized 

5 to  have  plans  prepared  and  to  construct  two  additions 

6 to  the  Walter  E.  Fernald  School  at  Waver  ley,  and 

7 for  said  purpose  said  department  may  expend  such 
S sums  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  nine  hundred 
9 thousand  dollars,  as  may  be  appropriated  therefor. 
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